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ARCH OF 
THE ARCH OF AUGUSTUS AT AOSTA 


The sketch presented of this splendid 
specimen of Roman art erected over nine- 
teen centuries ago, and still standing in the 
humble village of Aosta, on the Turn 
Alps, was intended to accompany and illus- 
trate the interesting paper written by Mr. 
D. Bushnell, Jr., that appeared in our Sep 
tember issue, descriptive of the antiquities 
still to be seen there, but arrived too late to 
be inserted in its proper place. We receiv- 
ed with this delayed plate a note from Mr. 
Bushnell, in which he says: “The Arch of 
Augustus that rises above and a little to 


AUGUSTUS. 


the east of the village, is one of the most 
beautiful and best preserved of the Roman 
monuments in all Italy. The accompany- 
ing view is from a photograph taken by 
myself on the 25th of June, last. It is look- 
ing from the east toward the town. Under 
the arch passed the via militaris, which, 
during the historic era of Roman suprem- 
acy was the principal military road across 
the Alps to barbaric Gallia and Britannia, 
and over it Caesar led his mighty legions 


that conquered all of western Europe. 


lhe cross seen suspended from the top of 
the arch was placed there by order of the 
Pope in the fifteenth century.” 


——- 
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PP a beaver .efhigy, both of bone, were found 
beside the head. They were well executed 
igs. LII. and LILI). Copper balls 


(sce | 


‘ 
os 


and spool-shaped ornaments and copper 
ls were scattered about the remain 
heads were toward the east. A pecu 
shaped shell cap covered the head I 
281 It was very frail and broke into 


- pieces when removed 


brooms), 


‘ 


“Continuing toward the west, a number 
of skeletons were found, accompanied b: 
implements and ornaments 

‘Cut 5 contained a number of skeletons. 

of the most interesting things found 

he cut was a rude spiral of boulders, 

eral tracks or lines of ashes and som« 

tters or grooves in the hard floor of the 

trenches were burned until 

appearance. The 

‘he lines were thre 

hes in diameter and from four to 

feet in length. They began and ended 

hout any apparent object. The spiral of 

ulders might have represented a serpent. 

ut one can scarcely believe that a people 

ho were able to produce the exquisiie 

sculpturings and etchings found in the al 

tars should be unable to clearly execute a 

serpent mosaic. Had they desired to make 

snake efigyv they would have done so in- 

telligently. The rude spiral or curved line 

# stones which had no apparent head or 
il can hardly be considered serpentine. 
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“The grooves or hard burned gutters ex 
tended over the southern part of section 
five, but none of them extended to the edges 
of the cut, nor led to a skeleton or an ash 
pit.” 
Did these “gutters” have any signif 
cance? | think so. The hard burned floor 
of this mound, especially marked for 100 x 
0) feet* showed every evidence of much 
use. | am pursuaded that one or two wood 

en structures were over it; that ceremonies 
were enacted, and that the trenches or “gut 

ters” had some connection with those cere 

monies. 

In January, 1892, we opened the mound 
to its western limit, Cut No. 7 being the 
last. In it No. 263 and No. 276 were found, 
but they lay toward its east side. In fact 
the largest altar (found in Cut No. 6), was 
quite near Cut No. 7. Both the east ana 
west end containing very little, present an 
anomaly which we cannot understand. 
While we nearly completed our labors in 
January, yet it required some ten or more 
days of February to finish excavations, ar 
range for filling the enormous pit, pack 
specime ns, etc. 

January brought along much bad weath 
er and we labored diligently to save finds 
in good condition. Skeletons 288, 289 and 
290 had boulders nicely arched above their 
heads. Several skeletons in this part of the 
Kfhigy had stones laid upon or over the 
heads, but in no other instance were they 
arched. This arching was well done, 75 to 
orn boulders as larg 


100 round, water-w 
as a goose egg, being emploved Phi 


stones were four or five inches from the 
skul!, splendidly fitted together, presenting 
; | ‘aan at Siem Sde_ hit 
a smooth, even curve on the inside, rut 
Naturally, 


this peculiar custom gives rise to conject 


not quite so regular without. 


ures as to its purpose, and I shall reserve 
comments upon it until the description 
excavations is ended. 

\ small altar Iving east of skeleton No. 
281 contained nothing but ashes. I am in 
clined to believe its contents represent th 
cremation (perhaps a sacrifice) of human 
remains. There were bits of bone and the 
ashes appeared very like those resulting 


*Surrounded by a dotted line in the ground 
plan; pg. 238, Sept. Antiquarian. 
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from the burning of bodies lhey were 
not wood ashes. Several cigar boxes full 
were preserved, labeled and sent away with 
the collection. | do not know whether they 


were examined. 

Che altar was more of a depression in an 
core ar lon< ; zz ++ 
irregular mass of clay. I could not class 1 
as a true, symmetrical altar such as we 


found to the east and west. 

Near the west end we _ found = th 
largest or western altar It was 5x6 
feet and 10 inches deep. | think the rim 
was 6 or 8 inches wide. [rom the level ou 


? ? ; 


either side (west to east), including the 
slope, the altar must have covered 12 or 
15 feet diameter. Fig. LI 
it looked when uncovered. First came 
some charcoal and ashes. Then a laver of 


mica plates, IS to 20 nn i@s In diameter 


the largest l ever saw Not onl had the 
cavity been entirely filled with singular and 
valuable specimens, but several bushels 
had been heaped about the « Ives of th 
rim, and for some distance down its slopes 
Fires built above i | beloy e « tents 
had melted much of the copper. | took out 
great chunks of a conglomerate mass, com 
posed of beautifully carved bone, pipes, 
effigies, etc... all Ol wl 14 h WeCTC charred, 


: |] ] -~ " + ] ], - } Vy 7) 
cracked, or cemented together Dy half-melt 


: ; ; gn 
cad coppe ¢ Beat tusks, TOrtolse shel] pena 
ants, bone efhgies (some human), terra cot 
] oe ] ] - 1. . - ] 
ta and graphite siate rings, lance and speat 
points of quartz crvstal, thousands upon 
thousands of pearl and shell beads | re 
E : : : , 
were chalcedony, KHIVeS nm humbhers, 
ur men (working wit their fingers 
cautiously) cut their hands fre ntlv. The 
’ 1 . . 2 ; ] . 
keen little blades were hidden in the mass 


and it was impossible to tell when near one 


lrical pieces of copper 


Claws, tablets, « 


containing charred reeds, etc. 


Several thousand fragments of larg 
obsidian spears and knives were near the 
bottom. Notwithstanding the evident «i 
sire on the part of primitive man to destroy 


everything in his sacrifice to the dead, a 
number of interesting and unique speci 
mens were saved entire, though most of 
them were broken. 

Of the obsidian implements we secured 
many ten, twelve or fifteen inches in 
length. In Figure XLVII. | present one 
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of the finest curved knives (notched) ever 
foundin America. The illustration is full size 
Some of the broken ones, such as Fig. 
XLVIIL., must have been over 15 inches 
long. From the hundreds of fragments 
secured, several dozen additional imple 
ments have been restored and now a fairly 
representative series is on exhibition. 
Some idea of the terrific heat to which 
they were subjected can be obtained from 
Fig. L. It is warped out of graceful form. 
Other half-melted specimens were met 
with, 

Among the effigies is a graphite slate 
pipe representing a spoon-bill duck, resting 
upon the back of a fish. It is by far the 
best sculpture from the Mississippi Valles 
mounds, but the illustration fails to do it 
justice. The feathers are carefully delin- 
eated, the bird true to life. 

he fins are quite grotesque and unnatur 
al. Itis singular that the bird should be so 
true to life and the fish exaggerated. Be- 
yond a doubt the effigy has some peculiar 
ceremonial significance. (See Fig. XLII.) 

Estimates vary as to the number of beads 
in the altar. We filled ten soap boxes full 
of altar dust, ashes, objects and beads 
and shipped them to Cambridge. What lit 
tle sorting I did gave me the average of 130 
beads in a cigar box full of altar matter. 
There are the contents of 80 cigar boxes 
(half or “fifties” size) in a-soap box, or 10,- 
400 beads. Thus 104,000 beads in the 
ten soap boxes is probably an accurate esti- 
mate. 

\ review of the Effigy and its bearing 
upon mound building culture is now in 
order. 

We have as indicative of commerce: ob- 
sidian, graphite slate, bad lands fossils and 
some silver. That, added to previously 
mentioned foreign substances gives us 14 
materials, ranging in distance from 50 to 
2100 miles from the Hopewell group. 


We find the culture to be of the highest- 
yet withal, a primitive and an ancient cul- 
ture. 

Late in December, 1891, I was called 
east for a few days. Taking the 
more remarkable sheet copper objects 
along, I stopped off a day in Wash- 


ington. At a luncheon where the cop- 


per was exhibited, were Messrs. Powell, 
Mason, Holmes, Wilson, McGee, Gill and 
Hayden. Several of these gentlemen ex- 


pressed themselves as follows: “That it 
was impossible for an aborigine using stone 
tools to make such intricate and delicate 
designs.” * 

Since then Dr. Geo. Dorsey and Mr. Jas. 
McGuire have both experimented and can 
make such designs with aboriginal tools. 
That very careful archaeologist, Mr. C. B. 
Moore in “As to Copper from Certain Sand 
Mounds of the St. John’s River, Florida,” 
treats of Ohio as well as Florida specimens. 

“Comparative Purity of Copper.—Be- 
fore proceeding to discuss the copper 
mounds, early post-columbian copper and 
native copper, it will be necessary for the 
reader to have a clear idea of the percent- 
age of pure copper usually found in these 

*They referred especially to Figs. XXIV, 
XXVII, XXIX, XXX. 
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to find the result of a single analvsis of na “The piece of ornament from mound in 
tive copper made prior to the ingot state, Ohio submitted to us for analysis contains 
and have therefore submitted to various ‘Copper 06.31 per cent. 
chemists a considerable number of authentic “Antimony.......0.0070 per cent. 


snecimens fre For sections Bes 
pecimet from different sections. Th Silver W450 per cent. 


ercentage of pure copper in the nati ' ae 
| | PI Nickel and cobalt.0.0060 per cent. 
state previous to treatment 1s from 99.65 1 


99 94. NOT Lhe sample was carefully exam 

“The Copper of the Mounds.—So great ed tor arsenic, tin, lead, bismuth and zin 

a pe riod of time has elapsed since the d a = we s present ! S ANAlVSIS Was 

posit of copper in the mounds, that mar = se . S des an 

: of the sheets are carbonated and oxidize: slic : the san 
through, rendering absolute determination a Se , Sa S and yp 


as to puritv impossible. Where, howeve etrating 


a part of the metal remained, we have bee: pUs S 
' ' ' 
pie to al Ve ‘ I results ( 
- * "ay 
| ridentall ' ryt 
nceiaentk | Oppe 
- ’ , 
tne! local ties ny ( TT 
amous Etovy plates (,ceorg 
, 1 
e no ess i ! | ewe ) QR 
()} ) S e thy } cope } () 
onal neo ' 
gv i I \ cy s ~~ 
rod icts tt ‘ mi ‘ ‘ 
‘ 1 
ind Tip ‘ ~ i gy css ~ 
i | 
loth, 16t i Lit ‘ cs - 
a | 
\ tragm ‘ ite y 
~ } ‘ ‘ , ‘at wt 
kthey, hammered and cut, was given t Copp Wha 
1 ~ 
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Cent \1 ca mat of t 

DOS al ( i i r S a certa 
so in the duy ition Ot parts ot a design 

to pi thle or so-called heraldi 
figures between thes es from th 

‘ {() > 71 ) “ and | (se T ] thre 1 yr? 

west coast of America.” * 

There is much food { I mught n his 

: proposition \s Profess lk. He. Cushin 
tral *(Symbolism in Ancient American Art. Prof 


F. W. Putnam and Mr. C. C. Willoughby, A. A 
A. S., August, 1895 
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placed at irregular distances from its center. 


Chere were more small mounds, but it is 
not necessary to describe further. As | 
have said, these may have been built on 


lance or ceremonial floor from 


Wi floor 


vered, the people brought large quanti- 


time. ien the entire was 


ties of earth and gravel, heaped it on top 
e irregular contour of the small 


mou 


indsand this formed t] 


I or to mic 
if cam <3 Vis 
: ‘ , at. S 
, 
-- f Fig. LXNI\ = 
S < 1 ) ‘ 
S eve t Serpe o 
' 
Fig. LXV. s ; ’ 
\ 
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eremomes. 1] may sav that he has e the skull to its bas Phe cloth skirt or 
nected our northern Mound Builders with cloak, the large copper plat beads and 
St f the soutl et in period of teeth must have been a part of the whole 
v t antiquity Hlis report, just out, pub ceremonial costume. After reading [l’rotes- 
shed as a result of the Pepper-Hearst ex sor Cushing's report carefully and compar 
pedition, parallels som f the Hopewell ing our finds with his, | am firmly con 
. wolic figures, and I shall te from vinced that copper plates do not mean sim 
frequent] ply objects of personal adornment 
t has been seen that in the cas« Qn this score Cushing well says 
‘To a certain extent all personal adorn- 
e figures of timid creatures—game an a certan tent all pet at acorn 
e the figure-head of a deer, th ment, so-called, of.early peoples, are cere- 
ngs of the rabbit, and other creatures monial or sacred, since the most rare and 
nd. all were sracterized bv a cre: beautiful objects are like to be regarded by 
shaped evice mn 1 forehead, them as also the most effective charms or 
, not medicine potencies, if only because of theu 
S S " as not 
‘anil ah al ‘wid pions tit rarity, their substances and their colors 
‘ =e P siete \ number of sheet copper deposit art 
( . iS. s < wu Py 
rep © tat P . species les were stuc! togethe . 4 x1d1zZation 
t same oe Frarel ()n the reverse side was a strip of wood 20 
| ef t] t sme l rr 21 inches long, quite thin and too much 
_ ecayed for preservation Streaks made 
o was ly « stic of a 
. , } ‘ , — decomp S( \ od were Serve ibout 
the , : the axes and plates and also ve or below 
‘ { . ' ‘ wall in of the plates accompar 12 skel 
~ t ‘ it’s ‘ ‘?) i ~ 
sot theeveswere not only sharp vy point- tons l think that wood s much used 
_— o- wee saa oth for tools tensils an rnaments. but 
thr - : ; lso for symbolic painting. Cushing found 
iio a ny painted boards in the 1 ind mir 
f+ — f t florida Weys be ggests their 
‘ * resen » the . ‘ | - out 
‘ ah limati ) 1s ive sti ( | these 
rriceless treasures. Siu » tumulus as tl 
they must \ tained s s of then 
Ix 4 . erhaps, also, OF paint : n this 
ection Cushing says '. very lit 
\ iter all t t ot t oe pn 
= > * | ’ 
i I> Site i 1 1 lh 1 ts h 
. . \\ ; 1 
ee *xploration ¢ \\ lus {) Vahey, 
ia i (; t is 2 | ; . 1 
: stone shell il and 
ne nera ehine 2 a ; 
N onado Ex . tha , can 
ore a copp easonably expect to ever rom tl 
I Ie 509 111 Is 
} Ethnology Report , 4 To be continucd 
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‘DIGGERS” OR“ ROOT DIGGERS and hunt ina 


} eral very poor, cd 


Gen. John Bidwell, of Chico, Col., a pio 


} 


neer ot 41, in a recent letter to me. which 


I ’ 
CSE 


Omlorts Of il 


sna 


' : . Duta mild in 
| desire to have appear at length in Ti ‘Thev diffe; 
\ntiquarian in another connection, depre other branch of t 
cates the modern practice of indiscrimi SHOES, WHO poss 
5 i t vine ne | t 
nately dubbing the Indians of California zs a 
m : 

aa we 1 I¢ 1ve Withee 
“Diggers” o1 Xoot Diggers Phe Get ote 

SS aA : ; Irom the inclemi 
eral called my attention once before to the sort of breakweat 
impropriety of this disparaging classifica composed To sage 
tion, and evidently has strong conviction erected around the 

g ction 
, 
7 : moon rt 
on the point | ave thus been prompted “is Pose 
idly ices Ito thre 
to make some xamination of the subject 
11 wenrs t ‘ 1? 

; ~ ms ‘ At 
vith su limited « s | have id cor of their rid. 
emently at hand ire destitute s 

Che nam ippears » bye ipplied to ce ver g to protect 
tain tribes oT ) I< «of the videspre id sto ; ss 

Q] , | } cated 1gnorat ) 
nown as -Sho-nes S rhe 
i Cs LcCW ana (¢ la K ulvantac: . thy 
; \ ] - 
exper 1 Vol ( . XVI Harper ame had abs t 
hcl enter rath ninute desert uit a thread 
tion f thec, . mis ~~ tion the cc S 1 int a sé 
ae B 
eral Kinds of ots 1 1 \ ic] thre : 
{ ii? rn { 
times s sisted. but t refer to thet Vs 
} rey 1? . men ' o- % 
liggers t ro eoers Rut when » IS46 thre. 
me to Irving s Astoria, « ering the A lling themselves 
tor « ‘ } the ( rryhy ° ’ ik¢ th tl 
Se 
ne CiCC. { tt ( | Ve Mn ment ooo" . a » 
lent ) | ‘ 
, : ‘ 
j ' " foorloor ste led S ers ( ~ 
bak | T ~ 
1) rers lan ¢ tt hronnervdll »s) 
re Onneville (TS32 ppers 
IS35 Same } ‘ ' es fre ent rico rt P 
casion spea £ oh. 1) ii ; R te et 
~N 
“Yr + 
Digeers s ly ferent] lames the 97) : 
Huml t k 
ind as es s tiv ire tamihar] calle \ ' | 
| e hla tat rt Se See ] ( aptain Be t 4 \] = ' < 
7 . 
neville I the ¢ T rties was cl etl On y , + 
the sage eserts mo the Snake River S f 

t — , 
te from S Chap. A XIX vere entire! 

These ar the great Snake monsler no : 

tr he < ed the Si < es * t h t 1) y ‘ 
vers freoy ' © enl 2 ae 3 
I ile SIs A l cre Mas 2a ( 
Casure on t row c t ; + ave } " 
( € @€a oug c ‘ ‘ 
the 1; ri ‘ 
ore ' es \rab . 
} . <3 
rhe Shoshoni. mors ommonly than anv cas 
other of the Shoshone in tribes were called Dig ' ilies 
andes and Shoshokos (walkers) None of them t tas 
were agriculturists Johnson's 1! niversal (Cv Sacrament valle 
clopedia Vol Vii. p 508 anol 1.7 
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quent! e eastern side of t contracted into simply “Digger,” for all tl 
Sierra Indians with whom we came in contact o 
Capt. Lloward Stansbury was at the head — either side ot the Sierra. And this popular 
rps of United States topographical  prepossession was largely retlected by tl 

( s that in IS49 and 1850 made a book writers of this period that touch 

sur the Great Salt | s obs pon the subject Lieu  W. Reve 

reg ( ra irea four of Dut | su Sights 

1 n SOOO s C1 . | s boo the Grol Reo! lela life on t 

\n [xpedit to t t Sal ( Vlains, et lL. te. barn ‘ick Lrave 
Lis e gives . s I Calitor ind (reg (score. Gibb 
Digvet Schooleraft's At ; S. Capron (Cal 

ti tribes wit , 1 Its History), S. Weston our Months 

ntact in the vall re the most | the Mines), and J. D. Borthwick (Thr 
¢ ld ft lowest in t scale of ben Years in Calitor 1), may be cited as amony 

( s SIs se writers that apply tl ame “Digger 

} 1); ers ce ) 

es *Delano (“Old Block’), formerly from this lo 
: . F ee : cality and well known on the Pacific coast from 
OTS Y from the grout il seeds his voluminous writtings, crossed the plains to 
various plants lige s tot soll California in 1549, taking the Lassen trail from 

1 th, ER , . » t the Humboldt Meadows 4 day or two before 

- : ieaching the Humboldt Valley his train was 
. - CI visited by “a party of Digger Indians,” and 
rliot rt ri At cet henceforward he makes frequent disparaging 
. . th ar t tain. fror references to the “Diggers,” with whom the emi 
» nthe af Salt Lake and grants within his knowledge had repeated trou 
; . “AOE bles. But when he comes to write of the Indians 
t nsiderabl lantit t Tis of the Sacramento Valley, to whom he devoted 
t take Im Wiers r traps, con twenty-seven pages, he wholly abstains 
1 we bushes Those t we from the se of this reproachful char 
me ts aad ‘. one ol Ch. nol ae aa acterization On Feather River twent) 
“te ; - . . miles from Marysville he lived = several 
. Iror t larg i Val months within ten rods of a rancheria of Oleepas, 
s, Which inhabit a large tract of cou on whom he bestows much prais¢ I was com 
the ensmthwuras sa are know pletely in their power, and might have been 
‘ ms : _ killed or robbed at any moment; but while I was 
co ie saree with them I am not aware that I lost the worth 
~ elhiggers and “Utes ‘ ” ‘ of a dollar, although I had $5000 worth of goods 
174) if they ever placed a cano with me atthetime. Yet they would steal from 
pon its waters.* We saw no sign of tl passers-by I sometimes had occasion to be gone 
: : hp ae 8 all day from home, but leaving my house and 
Cvel ipon La Me hcsthy a: as oug . goods in the care of a chief, or some of the old 
‘ nd with the finest fisl men, I invariably found everything safe on my 
Phrough the mediun f such literature. return My confidence was never abused I 
‘ ( > 2 ia emigrants of the early gold never abused theirs (p 310.) “A more jolly, 
a 5... ; : : 5 laughter-loving careless, and good-natured peo 
ecame Tamihar with this designa ple do not exist. * * * To each other they 
t the filtl horseless and generall were uniformly kind, and during the whole of 
' - et if m the vast sag my residence among them, I never saw a quarrel 
; ( ‘: Reet eae aaa or serious disagreement (p 297) Another vil- 
{ ~ Cal Tt i i os ih . . 

: lage of the same tribe a half a mile above Delano 
ns ut Herence tis respect was similarly peaceable and trustworthy under 
etween these Indians and those in Cal just treatment. Yet these people, according to 

the common people very naturall the same authority, were filthy—often in the ex- 

oa e a : ssiGcation treme, sometimes even pit king and eating the 

scilee peger vermin from each others’ heads. The men were 

it in IS49, after we struck the entirely naked, and were idle vagabonds, spend 

Hlumboldt Rivet ve heard searcelv an ing most of their time lounging The women 

Root Diggers.” final were reduced to unmitigated slavery, and were 

- almost constantly occupied in gathering nuts, 

seeds, or wood; in cooking, pounding acorns, 

*The same may be said of the Humboldt River weaving blankets, or in some other way provid 
tream some 300 miles in lengt} ing for the comfort of their lords 























to the Indians of Cal} lormia with mor e abu 
< ‘rf qivt ) ’ se] ‘ 
less frequen and y out apolog Califort 
I] ttel] ‘ ’ \ ' 
LTTE] s ( | ( 1 | 
ttell ( Hist Of Cal. Vol, J.. ¢ ap. XI] CXter 
aiter) enumerati £ the pris ipal tr ns of t 
names thie It ans ! \Ita al LOT i IO 
SCTVes t} | 
4 7 
there s little diffe; mor t st 
(HANS tr me or | ] t | l 
i , ; - 
L here Wel ! rn t Cel 
laws ISstome —t- ¢ 
l ws o 2 Cl l t 
large political oreanjea ne: the: ee ; 
sreat nations or large 1 eS as ont \t { 
lantic « st; ther ! ! 
chiefs ( I ne s mad t 
se ‘ \ 
Immediate o| [ Stitt ! \ 
indeed that 1 Cl vas a t no | rm! 
in. , 
nations Or joint a in 
lived in genera I rias or yil 
i ry iVes MOS ) 
small ( tent . . | I I | I 
a al ( i p74 
, 
had its n name: ar is rare that ‘ut 
al ‘ ire i il 
number of them thems t » use I 
same nat r acknowledged ¢ ! 
oa oA TET ~ : S 
Ignatior i) ee ee be treat wn t 
as other pr 1 tS Of thre ntr to be yr k - 
garded like th, bears the mountains ay was ' 
the COVOtes ind spern p les t the nla S ' 
i = 
, 
as the outgrowth of the «< l, moulded ¢ , 
what they were hy ¢ ( rcumstances under Pi 
Which they liv: . 8 « ntir ROTTNeT 
i { it y { 
, t p 
i tat 
Pendent upon what vy iSsisted nature o 
} part (Ory 
fered then fatter ronal ner , , . = 
f and reasing en a eee 
, , 7) ‘ , _ 
times of pie y and starving and HIMINIS } ' 
ing’ in times t seareity - - a All } 
= il thers 
were what the An ricans, when they can 
, : * 
to the country termed “Diggers he iF 1 ! 
Not cultivate the soul, } it live lL upor Vl “ | 
| inl pprohr 
they could aig out or gather on op ot tl ‘ 
E is t iT 7 
fround, and ate an thing and everyt S 
"I ye arrante 
within easy reach that would support lif 
not excepting carrion. cloy 2Trass 
| 
Pers and grub-worms Sout 
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VOTES ON DELAWARE INDIAN 
RIVER SITES 
Second Paper 
widiately northwest of the Lbennsvl 
al lalisades,* at the ce lence OF the 
, 7 
Delaware River and Gallows Run, on an 
nsive deposit of vost-glacial gravels 
xX SI\ ie] { ] a M8 al UTa ’ 
, 
are e remnants of a large and important 
11 } 1.3 : lel 1 
ly age e debris, aithougn larg 
ttered by the plow, is vet sufhcient 
: , , 
er a large area to distinctly map the ex- 
1 , 
t the village and contour lines. The 
} fs | nal "7 ne vround 
) ¢ Village and camping Qround 
e the grand and towering cliffs of t 
“ ~ st cs ch he r¢ ittain i pet 
| ¢ 
it l ibove I ritle Vale s 
t> | , 
} ( INTV¢ {ya ’ > \ l 
] ; ] ; ; ] 
‘ vas | i 
\lt o er) ters tell 
st T Nn esthet wiecas 
© enterprise eg to difter 
‘ + ct 
O S ) } a ‘ ~¢ Cl Wii 
; ; al ? , 
< ‘ peoples of a 
' earliest pet nw are 
Cl s t id mat 
, 
SCE S svn . ( ces il 
t Dp 1 eCcnness 
ss? * . , | 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
, 
+} ly elaborate 1 their art 
< Nee EVE moct 1nw 
~ it - 2 it t ~ | ents pos 
*The Pennsylvania Palisades, which constitute 
the highlands or high grounds here, form boid 
I towering cliffs, almost inaccessible under 
) nar circumstances, extending along the 
Delaware river a distance of fully five miles 
he position of the rocks being parallel with the 
mountain range to the north form a grand 
vie esque and remantic countrys Embraced 
! i love fertile valley, a real paradise 
to he irmer and vegetable grower The cliff 
nd in some of the most beautiful and in 
freaks of nature imaginable ind to an 
2 i e mind and ose observer the ire 
n obiect esson not soon forgotten On these 
tling cliffs clearl outlined mav be seen the 
file ¢ ! olid citizen, the prominent citizen 
maid and forlorn old ichelor casting 
glances it each other, the beautifu 
I eclining on a moss bed. the profile of 
It n chief, et rime and space will not 
I sto go or Che whole. as viewed ear 
t 1 panorama of outlandish appe 
ea prof so men ind women. et 
ving tl é ylutionar ffo of nature it 
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(Ine hundred and _ s« 
and gone since the 


the prehistori 


Come 
] \ 


under considerati 


town 
betore advancing 
and civilization lhe « 
dian has left of his for 
few local names and t 
implements strewn 
ied by flint and 


the 
1} 
l, 


arou 


shop Sites. 

Through his stone 
how primitive 
slowly but surely evolve 


and customs; 





peopl \\ 
i 


mi traces the 


implemen 


man throug! 


also learn to kt 


ears have 


rger portion ot 
nhabited the 


m have retreated 


a superior 


| TACC 


In 


are a 


IcT presence 


e numerous stone 


] na 


nd and accompan 
hips on the work 


ts we learn 
countless ages 
| in his arts, habits 
ow the Indian 


with 





as he was before coming in contact 
his conquerors, the white men lhe tinel 
chipped spear-points and arrow-heads tell 
us how he procured the necessaries of life 
his mode of defense and offense he ston 
mortars, pestles and pottery speak of his 
domestic tastes and lite e pipes of stot 
and Cla ren (| s I i s nrortunatel 
TOO pres F t 7 ny t ‘ L hie 
finely carved and polish: 1 rents sh 
his love of display ar S t nature 
has implanted the inst t of e beautiful 
ilike into the 1 ad ot the red savage 
as well as in the cultivate ( cre it 
cupiles a pro! iecnt part I Wan nature 
lhe Delaw ires and the SI iwnees pein 
the latest to occupy the localit nder dis 
ussion, it is reasonable to suppose that tl 
more polished and fine relics discovere:l 
here are thi rk of these’tribes Phe ruck 
ind roughly chipped implements mav | 
re legate 1 to earlier oc« pants f these beau 
tifully located prehistor velling places 
The localit present 1 supe I advantages 
to a savage or barbarous lite the 
same as it s to the ture nd supe 
rior race who nov cupv the site 
The Delawares, a st1 Ya wowertul 
tribe, occupied a large and fertile portion 
t countrv* « the easte nks t] 
Delaware R 1 " 
*In the fall of 1877 the write iccompanied by 
the genial and cultured archaeologist. Professor 
\. F. Ber lentown, Pa., visited the local- 


lin, of Al 
obtained 


Delaware 


itv and a large 
mens of Indian 
to give the reader of The 
thi 


cription of Ss important 


le ground 
uture paper 


its unique reli 


we will not « 


+} time 


fine 
Ss we intend 
irian a full de 
town and bat- 


number of 
art Dut a 
Antiq 
Indiar 


Spe Cl 


s, traditions, ete., in a 
cceup further space at 
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Ihe Shawnees were of southern rigrin als« ol trap OST ¢ 
x ’ ‘ ‘ 
restless. wandering people, and had a lets are of trappean 
arked genius for creat ng disturbances various shapes. | 
umong neighboring tribes r stone: but are + 
¢ } 
Without digressing further, we will a a lhe axes are 
nee turn to a description of the more in tour sides—a fe 
' , , 
rtant implements discovered on t us al ire so ?t lint? 
sitlacy y } ' nel } vot ’ nt ' ' ] ] 
ving camp sites and observation points ire pecked all 
nnected with the one under discuss P erally pecked, ar 
\t this amp site some twenty or more nches in lengt il 
ears ago we oun numerous slabs wit three mk hes 1 « il 
mooth] polis wna 17 it] “rT 2% . I n 
sm ‘Y poushed and apparently greas Ss es 
face Later on we found small wedg to three inches in « 
; , : 
. apee WMpicments vib iso appeared to tsdam sar Stone 
; , 
ave a more or less of Ssurtace \s the Ic} ire pe! te 
: . sn 2 , : : 
ndians Hed inimals tlie evidently re Note he 
essed the s} ns by la ne them on the pol not cs r pertor 
shed side of th. aforesaid slabs t stone | shed thro ) 

1 woe) , them i 1] , 0 . y feeys 
rubbed the ( \ vith the smaller WCCO CS Cle 
edge-s iped stones 1 the same manner LJisc stones have ‘ 

| ‘ 
nad tor thre pur» se as the curriers f CicT i seve! | hes 
a : 1] 
day g a re “+ 
, , 
(l spear p ts Cecits ‘ cs pr St le S pr t | ] 7T lf r 
I eing stones a Cts, etc... we ha OTe t] eather: 
] we f ’ 
vy room for a fe as a general descrip paney of this sit 
t MN of these \ IK De te IOUS ready gy ior tore thr “} ve < 
, 
" al it fists al | experts ay ed b ‘ ie. 
oO no Oubt MStitute thre larger por | ‘ 1) lawares 
n of those who patronize The Ant; thse cihe o ; : 
i WaT i? | , 
if ‘ i i t ? | 
| } } ' 
in ft S Te¢ remains are 71 t 1) a thre ADT Sife «< ‘ 
re nor are the mtine to the Shawnees , so ] t t 
‘ . : yIT< < < ; mplements Ouse ~ ay es or ] 
hold oe , ment ret ; } 
it] n STIS 1h S CeTe | al OD- | 1 il CS \ I n 
ts cl (iC l rt thie pres¢ Ce Of offs} OTs lox Ithy ST SA\ Pes 
, ‘ < , , a o tt Dec \" red il ; ‘ art 
Som. f the notters s de rated. while snatch ‘ 
other specimens are entirely plain. Small lv proteges 
I 2 
, ‘ . ; , ; + ; +? | 1 - ’ 
g ( s stea ‘ 1 ery ave heen F rover 4 rt ’ 
| arge! 
1 . } 3 7 f -_ ; ; ' , ; 
‘ 1 ( ‘ ( S ’ ‘ ims ( SCOVered ( t I cour 
the + sein f 4 
*The Shawnee Indians came under the prote svivar at I’hiladelp] 
tion of the Delaware ribes in 1698, and wers til necter “> ‘ 
zed by the De lawares to guard the Jaspey qual | 
per I bons teal ‘ ) 
ries, iron mines, and Supposed lead an Silver 
mines They continued to reside hers until 17 I] ( I 
nd incre; sed wonderfully in number t} ] re 7 rt 
. L 
elawares tiring of watching them and helping — ] ‘ 
: ‘ ect S 
them out of humerous difficulties and disturt 7 
neces in which they were constant), engaged. or s “F Hs 
dered them to leave the country at once or abide ) 1m one ; ; 
he consequences The Shawnees know ng the cerint ’ i thy ‘ 
strength and temper of their £uardians, obeved 
‘ SCT Vat ? 1) Ts 
ne mandate with such ilacrity that they left, in 
their haste, most of their household implements . = 
pottery, axes, mortars, canoes dug-outs, ete 
Vhich will be fully brought out in future article IX ley Ie e 
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rock ¢ pipes are of 
nulactured out of clay 
rely found at this late 
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oOved mM three sides 

e vicinit ct sinkers 
nk pestles are ryen- 
rol s to twenty 

( and rt halt to 
eter c mortars are 
amet | from one 


ra ‘ ¢ t most 
SO1 re \ out 
C he re finely 
Nom, C gle stone 
f to fi\ pounds 
l i a am 
ppe post- 
‘ ~ stea- 
s Ale cy llite 
it’ < ~ ¢ noc 
ring’ ni ( turies 
n 160s mi 
5 i i) the site 
Y the oni es on 
‘ str: tecet plo 
Dela Vares lwelt 


Ca cs the 
visib] nv dis 
prey tions the 

F ‘ die. 
Del } rriors 

t ct t r un- 


niversit ‘enn- 

, e muse- 
Bucks County His 
woe Neatenmaal 
\\ ’urcel] wner 
S ] mite has 
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THE DIGGER INDIANS OF CAL! and grass and apply the tor \ttet 











FORNTIA fuel 1s consumed thre rickets are taken O 
ready tor st iv | st und 
: 
rat ' t } ‘ ‘ < 1 . ‘ ‘ ; y +t 
| t eresting ith squaws hil ) ‘ aS s and trudge 
i\ ad acquaintances th are tik to the camps 
. : | } 
) ‘ 1 ns ot | i nia I Le SCTILM rtat 
ss , , = 1 hie Do their bre morta 
; ' 7) THE te est rT ~ C llla call Line } ] 
: hollow: ti t ry ! ) Lhe me 
4,14 | , j ' le irs let bra ; 
vit a vi —_— tle use “ stone als mil Lhe con 
. at ¢* tr P , 2 ni 4 . 
x‘ ¢ Ye Lie I ( ( an pound .n } — une ' tin the as - 
= t 9 ‘ P 1] . ; ™ 
vel s cer ce : 4 Anvthing the | is put into a wat 
‘ legrees g 1 tl stele tech ¢ ape . to whi 
tig] ni 
- = i heater S ’ s ire \\ 14 CSS 
“| | 1 ] } 1) 
ha Cook’ elt prea ~ Ssuall a 1 
. } + ; " " ‘ } j 14 sy ¢ ; 
| Is4 1 tL tin ( ( ( pour that 1] toe erstood trom ( 
‘ iy } ) skins . ‘ r } ’ 
c reecl ul lowing anecdote \ eamster being 
the squaws \ll males and al dela vetween tw \ separated st 
rel I entur Lik ne\ tions sat the p t ot starvation when 
i 
st not Y of any Kine I (nisin irien ! n came al vr} ching al 
eir habit ns were genel nstruct ft bread he carrie { Ss. arn L | 
‘ i thy ir i trees ‘ 1) 1 col ’ teal ster begget a pic , ul ifter eat 
nines 1 en the " fire it is O ing it asked what it 4 yf lhe | 
I crt 1 t tiie ntet | sul cial epl Somme some cr! : 
I \n advances ral cTla Ol some orass ppel!r SOl t ii a 
I Cs st ‘ t SOT | ] ec ply 1 vat ’ ‘ i ve 
. ) ; , , . , , if 1 , + , ’ ] 
e a shg ‘ ( ve mun W ‘ eat an $ 
} neo | } ’ ] ? \ 
t Dar rs ns eaving pel gr tO in pl ~ tiie ire ) ( iVeTaL 
] t | 1] TT Ti} *? ? , ? ’ ] ’ ’ ’ , | y 
‘ } i — ) i) ) ra ¢ > P ) nary \1 | cdiat 
7h } } } . } ‘ 1 
<0) 1 s, sdua s al rel \ ruld ll teatures thie ilso ciitte mm the regul 
t rit 2 cst ab n > i neve! sci VV typ Or ] } heir ilps ire thickel tin 
‘ Ba one — , Dita ‘ ] Let @ies — or ae er eat thane tone 
a va Kl LS ) Ll nose shorter and fiatter, and their tongu 
, } ‘ evel rr \ + ’ nme? nt +1 ] ] hy] ; r rtict ’ 
s irrows ! nplements is thick and incapable ot cl articulation 
( ir, at ised also tor Ing game 1 \ word beginning with ft or r, or that has 
. ‘ ‘ ils 7 baskets o \\ thre letter ' n it the cannot pl mounes 
1 ‘ ‘ sl, 1} ] . ; ] 1 ¢ ] eeseh ’ 7 } " 
vigs | WOUTT ite! nt They give such words very nearly the san 
t thre 1 le or used flint or stone arroyv pronu ciation Given bv the ( Ine s¢ r] 
¢ +t rr ‘ ' ' ] ‘ 17 _ 9 ‘ | auret +? tan 
po ( ~ ( 5 peri a ire all pigeon-toet \\ UO exceplulo 
‘ mrt and w . 2 ‘ aoe ry te Bate le bam wae +t 
t , Cll See ~ «4 St all CTIe i neir anki ois tik te very near its 
t omt Was dipped in potsol s sub longitudinal center; and the track otf one ot 
‘ " mt 1 ‘ ’ , 1, ’ 
. es thev made themselves Lhey s¢ these Indian’s bare feet in the dust can 
: o 68 , , , , 1. , 
ispired to killin t larger game than scarcely be distinguished from that ot a 
: : ; , , “ter” . of 
eround squirrel or jack rabbit rheit bear Their only marked teatures of the 
ynsisted of this kind of small gam genuine American Indian are their long, 
. 1 . ] | ‘ > } ' ] . 
‘ iorns ClOVeT, rT iss SeCCCUS CTIC KE ~ Stral rht blac} halt ind ¢ ppel color he 
nd grasshoppers, main \ very large incinerate their dead. They make a pile of 
] cricket abounds in certain localities, wood and brush, place the body on it, and 
eir method of obtaining them is as keep up the fire until it is consumed to 


buck the oil that issues 
ile burning, is caught and 


ter ot prescribed area: make a circle o from his body, wl 
fire th the dry grass all around the e> afterwards mixed with the ashes and blac! 


tion, some distance from it \s the fir pitch to a stiff paste and then it is daubed 





the dry grass and leaves it s over the head and face of his squaw. This 
t tion nearer and neare is her mourning garb which she wears un- 
ts are driven into the ho til by natural attrition it disappears. Thet 
chiar tickly fill the hole with drv leaves mourning is not becoming nor attractiv: 





oo 
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é' she must wear it two or three years to described. In Idaho and Washington there 
id her position in the society of her de are tracts of land of considerable extent 
eased husband's friends. Fortwo or three where cammas grows spontaneously and 
ivs after incineration commences the bountifullv, and is used extensively by the 
u uaws keep up a continual doleful howl Indians as an article of food The top of 
ound the pyre. the plant resembles a flag and bears a vari- 
These Indians have no horses and but egated blosson lhe root is the food con- 
w dogs, the latter bearing a strong resem stituent and bears a faint resemblance to a 
nce to the covote of that countrv. his small sweet potato and tastes slightly like 
S( Iption does not fit in all respects th t he India s of | rregon and Washing- 
ft C1 tribes classe - ne t lige ised ~ SCS vl 
sat epit ( escriptior i ( em ssess e1 
1) oO ~ ipl al l « S ( 
¢ noes ( ‘ ( 
» ol ‘ed ( sts 
‘ Sy Isis 
‘ ~ ~- ‘ ~ 
‘ \ I \ c 
\ ' < S 
s ( ‘ lor 
; > i 
c ( . 
c's | ) 
~ ~ 
} , ‘ | , re mit 
ci I } } 
~ _ \N 
_ ~ { 
IX hic 
( S ear S < } . 
t ‘ < < ( ctc S t ~ . > 
vith the silo s ( S me ( or the ; 
oar F ‘ is »1] al ¢ ids 
t belone to the > t lio cs: h 
- 5 a ‘ gsel FRAN Cc. B 
so low e s ‘ n S S \It leas oe 
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LDITORIAL. tiquity claimed by some for the so-called 


— palaeoliths of that valley 


We must say to our patrons that it ts 
utterly bevond our power to have cuts made 
of every rough drawing or photograph ol 


\ erica, Secis be nar©rt yea Gow ) 
. odd or fine specimens sent to us \n artist 
valley the Delaware A1VE Th ae : 
must here be emploved to reproduce both 
vs ty ' ar ¢ rt ef ernie itn n n . “ 
an , “8 in India ink to make them available for the 
an Anthronoloo nal ( olor s ] 
sciences OF. I By athe aeons. + electrotvper. These illustrations are quite 
| rsonall inspected nd studi dl } } , 
» have personally Inspe (eae Sawn expensive; and, while we gladly have them 
' cresting res > proauers Of made to accompany papers requiring them, 
eC Oe whee or descriptions of extraordinary examples 
S11¢ Csi ( Ving of aboriginal art. we are compelled to tore 
alive age— ow go the pleasure it would afford us to placs 
yes | : m our pages all the pictures sent us by col 


can use but a lm 


thy 
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his season, now closing, has been a very directed k by special students in certain 
busy one in ¢ xploring and investigating lines of ial study. he smallest num 
prehistoric monuments and remains. W« ber at anv one time in the department has 
deplore the fact that much of this work has) peen two students. the largest number 
been done to satisfy idle curiosity alone, sixty-six (here are at present enrolled 
or for sordid pecumary gain, at a dead loss” for the summer quarter some forty-four 
to science. Yet, a yreal deal of it, as w students. he enrollment is usually smaller 
. " . - . _- - “ . ' 
nope in future to inform Our readers, Was in the summer than at other times of the 
conducted by men of learning and for th eat 
sole MUITDOSE ot extending our area Ol ] 

7 , field S 1 Lhe Univers is a complete instru 

knowledge in this field. J.-F. S f ; 1] 
“ & nental equipment tor work in Physical An- 


ropology. It has also a fair amount of 
ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF — paterial in tl 


€ wav Of skulls and bones ol 


CHICAGO. anthropoids and man t possesses a con 


’ | | 
; : : siderable series of plaster busts of various 
The subject of Anthropology has been es weenie ee teal 
ht a , ( 1. races and ol aegenerate or cele ve pel 
taught at the University o hicago ever ; 
iug the Universit ol l C iyo V sons of the white rac lhe great series of 
since that institution opened on the first of 1: a" 4 


‘ lagrams and arts made by the Depart 
October, 1892. The courses have been i Antl . . + Fa 
1 ) nthropo y oO e Worlds O 


harge of Prof. Frederick Starr, who has ,.. ,. 


mbiat KDpos , eliongs to the Ln 
, " ’ ‘ ‘ i } ~ 
directed all the work on the subject. <A - : 3 ; 
: ; ; versit (hey are of great importance for 
times, during LProfessor Starr's absence SS AR Doo24 ; 4 
: , : Ss structio Lsesides these a consid 
courses have been given by Dr. Merton L. sali et aaa aan eC gS al a 
1 , 11 ) imo hotograp ind dla- 
Miller lhe courses cover a considerabl watt, 
; : oiicani are 
range ol subjects * sical Ant] ropology, 
kthnoloe ( rite blicteoy nial |, daca is ( _ | ‘ } ‘ TrCviie 0 i¢ 
tk mJy, ull li I I atidi I Clil 
1 } 1 } niversitl » Make aro t ms of ob 
toric Archaeology, and are so arranged as = cs 
to cover a period of two vears. at the end ites 7” si mi 258 omar ae 
» ' . . 1¢ ( ? ) \T isc t tie 
of which time the series is repeated. The : ; ; \ , 
- + ‘ ~ 1? Tirvve i? | is T «’*T i? i 119 ThwbsSsS SS1TO0T 
list of courses so far offered is as follows —-* sate ” ee a 
. . 7 deposit Various series representing 
l. General Anthropology, based upon ' ” Saat ae 
[yler’s little bool ua . > man CHET-cwe 
» eral Kthnoalnc Rn; . - gs ‘ Ses e kt 
2. General Ethnology, Brinton’s Races os ; 
_ 1 | , eral . 3 1 S . il 
and Peoples being used as an outline . 
3 kuropean Prehistoric Archaeolog 
1. Physical Anthropology: following e Library, while making no claim 1 
fopinard’s Anthropolog mpieteness, contains more than five hun 
5. Special Ethnology; one of the great red of the standard works upon the differ 
races being made the subject of study c, brat es Sct lwentv-1 
far the American race has been the only one odicals O ess re reg 
studied recelve 
6 American Prehistoric Archaeology lt is the plan of the department to 1 
r Mexico; a course in Archaeology lish new material which may come into its 
ethnology ind Somatolog DOSSESSIOI 1 the torm of bulletins lL hese 
s The Pueblos of New Mexico and vill be octavo in s! the number of pages 
my 17 } 
\rizona arving Chev will appear at irregular in 
4 Laboratory Courses in Physical An tervals but as rapidly as material ts gath 
thropology or Somatoliogy, In which lop ere al their nubh tor ritt rized Lhe 
inard’s Elements of General Anthropolog first the series \ is appeared is 
A : : uae 
is used as a manual \otes on Mexican Archaeolog It is 
10 Japan, a study in Ithnography rf by ‘rotessor Starr and deals with some 
the culture stage of civilization curious and interesting wall paintings of 
\ll of these courses have been taken by \lexico 
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A STRANGE RELIC, 
Editor of The Antiquarian: 

\ farmer near this place, while plowing in one 
of his fields, found the specimen of which I send 
you a drawing in half size. He thought it wasa 
piece of iron, and knocking it on his plow handle 
to remove the dirt that adhered to it, broke it 
and was then surprised to discover that it was 
i stone. It is eleven inches in length, two and 
three-fourths inches in width across the blade, 
which is three inches in length, and tapers down 
to a broad, dull edge. One shoulder of the blade 
had been, at some former time, broken, and then 
repelished, perhaps by long use; for the surface 
at this broken place is still not as smooth as the 
balance of the implement. The handle, eight 
inches long, is, for an inch above the blade, very 
nearly square, nearly an inch on each side; and 
from that it is worked round and gradually tap- 
ering tothe bluntend. The material from which 
it is carved is a dense, hard, green stone slightly 
with and lines and has a waxy 
It is highly polished all over excepting 
where it had been previously dam- 


mottled 
lustre 
at the place 
aged 

I regard it as the most interesting prehistoric 
relic in my collection, and have never seen any- 
thing like it in any other 
I have failed to get anv information 
g it from the National Museum, and 
send it to you to find out what it is 
Waynesburg, Pa A. J. WAYCHOFF, 

(This is one of another! 
for which no certain practical has 
been discovered; and which—to compromise 
with our ignorance—can be conveniently placed 
among the “ceremonials.” They are, however, 
by no means uncommon, being seen in all the 
principal museums in the country, and are fig- 
ured and described in many works on American 
prehistoric antiquities. We do not remember of 
having seen one of them discovered west of the 
Mississippi; and they must have been very scarce 
north of the Ohio river. We cannot recall one 
1f this form and material—found in Illinois, and 
can find no mention of them in Squier and Davis’ 
“Monuments of the Mississippi Valley:” nor in 
the “Archaeological Report of the Ohio Centen- 
nial Managers,” or in M. C. Read’s “Archaeology 
of Ohio,” or in Henry A. Sheppard’s “Antiquities 
of Ohio.) 

General G. P. Thruston figures this relic on 
page 29 of his “Antiquities of Tennessee,” and 
says, “we call. them ceremonial spades, or 
maces.” On another page he has reduced figures 
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concern- 
in hence, 
A. M 

class of strange stone 
objects use 


yet 
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ot two others, of which he says Captain John- 
son has two of these ceremonials in his collec- 
tion, one fifteen and three-fourth inches long, the 
other, a delicate little type, five and one-half 
inches in length—the largest and the shortest 
specimens we have yet seen. These implements 
are too dull for cutting purposes, and must have 
been too valuable for use as ordinary agricultural 
or mechanical tools.” On page 302 of his “An- 
tiquities of the Southern Indians,” Colonel C. C. 
Jones has the exact counterpart of Professor 
Waychoff’s drawing, and says that it represents 
a spade made of green stone that was found in 
a Tennessee grave mound by his brother, Dr. 
Joseph Jones, and that it is beautifully polished, 
seventeen and a quarter inches in length, three 
inches of which is the length of the blade. He 
adds ‘We suppose this to have been an agricul- 
tural tool.” 

In Dr. Chas. Rau’s “Smithsonian Archaeologi- 
cal Collection,” page 25, is the cut of a specimen 
of this kind from South Carolina, which the Doc- 
tor mentions as “resembling a diminutive spade, 
although it is not asserted they were used in that 
way.” Under the class title of “Spuds,” Profes- 
sor Gerard Fowke also figures one in his paper 
on “Stone Art,” page 3, “Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology,” that came 
from Monroe county, Tennessee; but ventures no 
opinion of the ancient utility or design of spuds 

of that kind. We have always regarded these 
oddly fashioned valuable me- 
chanical aids in the domestic occupation of the 
Indians who made them, and perhaps used fora 
variety of purposes, as yam digging, bark peel- 
ing, manipulating clay for pottery making, etc. 

Editor.) 

In the splendid reports of his explora- 
tions of sand mounds in Florida, Mr. Clar 
Moore figures two fine specimens 
“spac shape d imple me nts:” one 

Mounds 
the other on page 22 of 
Mounds on St. John’s 
them: “Two imple- 

known as spade- 
shaped Mt. Roval. Soth 
were of polished clavstone The smaller. 
with a leneth of 9.5 had four 
notches of tally marks upon either side. 
It was found 18 inches below the surface, 
25 feet due south of the center of the mound. 
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The larger, eleven and a half 


; 


length, came from about the center ol 


mound, at a depth of 5.5 feet from the sur 


face. * * Unlike so many of our aboriginal 
relics thisimplementis of a type unknown In 


Europe. It is of comparative rarit) 
though of wide distribution, in the U 


Editor of The Antiquarian: 

The bird amulet, of which I send you three 
views, top, side and bottom, drawn in half its 
actual size, is a very fine specimen, cut from 
green porphyry mottled with yellow, which 
colors the engraving of course fails to reproduce, 
end is finely polished all over. It was found 
pack of this place in the country ibout three 
miles from the river, on what is locally known 
is Oak Hill. It was sent some time ago to the 
National Museum for inspection and there it was 
copied in plaster. One point of interest attach- 
ing to this amulet is its strong resemblance to 
others of the same class found in distant and 
widely separated place Rev. W. M. Beau- 
champ, of Baldwinsville, N. ¥ has one very 
much like this found at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
He is also carved from porphyry, but of a sienna 
tint mottled with dark greenish gray, and has 
eyes (or ears) more projecting than this one 

The perforations on the under side, for retain- 
ing the suspending cord of the talisman,or totem, 
it will be observed were made by drilling down 
on either side of a narrow isthmus of the stone, 
the opposite holes meeting beneath it. In the 
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upper perforation of this specimen the band of passing through the basa! holes to keep them 
from slipping and to keep them firmly in place 
This could be done by simple projections—par 


ticularly 


stone across it seems to have been worn through 
it. Some persons think that this opening in the 


connecting band of the rock was left open de- in the large and broader specimens 
















of the Zunis; the charmed arrows being bound on Li 
the back—as those of the Pueblos—by strings Newark Valley, N. J. 
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signedly by the artisan who made it, but it seems with much less labor than drilling the holes & 
to me apparent in this instance that it Was worn and it does not account so well for the wear = 
through by friction in the course of long usé ing through of the holes re 
In some of these objects there are rudimentary The flints, of which I send a drawing, were all ay 
feet made purposely for the cord holes to go found within a mile of this place. The arrow i” 
through These beautifully carved stones are point N. 3 (all drawn in half size), is of a very My 
variously styled amulets, totems and talismans; fine type, though the drawing fails to show to ad- i 
and they very probably had some sacred signifi- vantage its very neat workmanship. They are ; 
eance. Mr. Beauchamp has advanced the hypo ali chipped from the same amber-colored cherty . 
thesis that they were fetishes analogous to those flint characteristic of this region 5 
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PECULIAR STATE OBJECTS. 

Since Mr. Hegler’s open letter, published in the 
July Antiquarian, I have received a number of 
communications relative to the singular sy] 
mens which Mr. Hegler described In speak- 
ing to the Curator of our 
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Museum, Mr. Moor 


























head, he gave me the keys to the cases, and 
after a few minutes’ search | found ten pecul 

specimens from various parts of Ohio As wil 
be seen by the plate printed opposite to this 
page, some are very like Mr. Hegler speci 

































men, while others are different No. 777 has 
not only the groove, but two perforations It 
is also flattened on each side All the speci 
mens are made of slate, highly polished. Some 
are egg-shaped, some,elongated, some greatly 
flattened at one end, some oval upon the unde 
side and others flat The figures will give read 
ers an idea of the various forms 









No. 12,965 was loaned by Mr. M. E. Thrail 
kill to the Ohio Archaeological and Historica 
Society, and was found in Franklin county, O 


inhi 
io} 
Hughes 


owned 


Nos. 9,589 and 9,590 were in the J. L 

collection found in Holmes county, now 
by the Ohio State University Nos. 15 
925 and 15,954 were collected by Marshall An- 
] in Pickaway county l 


derson whose collection is 
loaned to the Ohio State University No. 12 


908. 15 
















906 was found by Dr. Gaston in Adams county, 
Ohio, and loaned to the University Nos. 563,- 
603 and 777 were secured by the Curator in War- 
ren county, and are the property of the Univer- 
SIty 

rhe figures are one-third the size of the or- 
ginals. There are some long tubes in the state 
collection, of Huronian which are either 
fla.cened or slightly 

It would be well for some of our better posted 
archaeologists to give upon these 
Counting large and small 
slightly or deeply grooved, and flattened, 
there are 20 in our collection This number 
include those which are apparently 
tubes. Cc. L. 
Editor of The Antiquarian 

Having today, while visiting Fort Sheridan, 
made a more careful examination of the ancient 


slate 


grooved 
their views 
singular specimens 


ones 


does not 


workshops of white flint along the Sheridan 
road in the Highland park, Winnetka region, 
Chicago I find as heretofore thought, 
that these workshops of white flint 
are more extensive and more ancient 
than those _ at which chert—lake chert 

was chipped, and also that the material 
refuse) is of an order which in most plain man- 


ner tells us that these ancient workshop sites 
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ere those at which the material was roughed rk-Wannetka region identical and the sameé 

into the untrimmed large leaf-shaped article \ the people who worked the chert of the 
few. if any, of the finer ( finished chips” as | ghiand ark-Wann 
ve named them) chips being found, and the \ el two vi , 

immerstones too are larger | have yet to find f tuplicated t listen! two epochs intervene 

e workshop sites at which this white fint was ! ; 
trimmed down into flint implement 


etka region”? Professor 
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ture status of the most advanced tribes of In- 
dians that inhabited our frontier at the date of 
the first European settlements. The engraved 
gorgets or breastplates of shell from the southern 
mounds, the incised or engraved copper plates 
from Georgia and Illinois, the Ohio tablets of 
stone and the copper treasures from the Hope- 
well mounds, the occasional fine antiques from 
Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas, the remark- 
able objects of flint from Middle Tennessee, are 
ail representative types of this more advanced 
culture; whether local or general, a culture, of 
course, essentially primitive in its main charac- 
teristics. Some of the decorated and graceful 
vessels of pottery found in the southern mounds 
and graves must also be classed with the other 
evidences of this relatively more advanced state 
of society. 

It is impossible to fix the date even approxi- 
mately when this highest state of aboriginal cul- 
ture was reached. This is a problem as yet un- 
solved, and one that may remain unsolved; yet 
it seems to be the general opinion of archaeolo- 
gists, based upon present available evidence, 
that the period of the highest development of 
aboriginal culture in the Mississippi Valley ante- 
dates the Columbian discovery. The writer 
therefore felt justified in stating that the Mound 
Builders “had probably reached the zenith and 
decline of their power when Columbus set sail 
upon his voyage of discovery.” 

The fact that this is the writer's vacation is his 
apology for this rather brief communication 
upon a subject so involved in complications. 

G. P. THRrusTon. 
} 


Beersheba Springs, Tenn., Aug. 23, 1897 


ANTIQUITIES OF FOX RIVER, WISCONSIN. 
Editor of The Antiquarian 

(For eighteen years my home was in the midst 
of the region I have attempted to describe, and 
I was led to write this brief article, hoping that 
more students of archaeology would have their 
attention drawn to what I consider one of the 


most valuable relic fields in the great north- 
west 
(Mr. Perkins, the owner of the collection re- 


ferred to in my paper, formerly lived in Wil 
mington, Wis., and may still reside there, but I 
cannot say for sure because I have not seen the 
gentleman for eight years. So far as I know we 
are not related, the similarity in names being 
merely a coincidence.) 

If you will look upon the map of the state of 
Wisconsin you will observe at a glance that 
the Fox river is the connecting link in the 
Mississippi water course between the great lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico 

This stream, after following a very irregular 
in a northeasterly direction, empties into 
Green Bay. At Portage, the Fox and the Wis- 


course 


consin rivers are separated by only a few rods of 
lowland, still the 
and at Prairie du Chien unites with the ‘ 
of Waters.’ 


latter stream flows southwest 
‘Father 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Near Columbus, Ky., the recent flood exposed 
a number of burials. With the skeletons were 
found a number of specimens of pottery. A 
stone idol 12 inches in height, cut out of very 
hard granite, was dug up near the head of one 
of these skeletons. 

The British Columbia Natural History So- 
ciety has been excavating near Victoria. The 
papers report that hundreds of curious cairns 
have been opened and a number of skeletons 
were found. 

The St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch, of recent date, 
published a detailed of an exploring 
expedition recently sent out by it in charge of 
Louis De Lesley, to locate, survey and define 
the prehistoric mounds of the Missouri River 
valley in South Dakota. The party located two 
distinct fields of prehistoric mounds and one 
well-preserved fortification, within a distance of 
five miles. Both groups of mounds are of con- 
siderable magnitude. The largest group was lo- 
cated opposite the mouth of Grand river, and 
ccntains 800,000 square feet of territory, with 
84 counted anu surveyed mounds upon the field, 
an elevation of 175 feet above the Missouri 
Une of the largest mounds was opened by 
the party and immense quantities of prehistoric 
specimens secured and brought to the city. 

The second field of mounds within this same 
was four miles distant and to some ex- 
tent obliterated by the plow. But there were 
upwards of 50 mounds in this field and prehis- 
toric pottery, arrows and implements 
were found here also in large numbers. Close 
to the edge of this second field, which is in Wal- 
worth county, South Dakota, the party found 
trenches containing human _ skeletons 
and skulls were brought back. The 
skulls are harder, heavier and thicker even than 
those of a negro and much unlike taose of the 
Indians of the Columbia age. 

A mile and a quarter from this place the party 
located a well-preserved fortification of earth, 


account 


river. 


area 


stone 


several 
several 


still showing the outer and inner breastworks. 
The gateways or entrances to the fortifications 
are still marked. Here, too, the evidence of pre- 
historic character was abundant and a number 
implements were secured. It seems 
as though an entire prehistoric settlement had 
properly located, including its means of 
The field invites the closest at- 
tention on the part of archaeologists. 


of stone 


been 
last defense. 








